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EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 



JUNE, the "month of roses," finds 

us in the midst of— the Japanese ! 

'Their mighty highnesses, or high 

5^\ mightinesses, are among us to learn 
how we do things ! Won't they 
have a good time ! 

It is customary with the Japanese to 
rip out their bowels when any person in- 
sults them; so our people must be all 
smiles, else we shall have a general 
'• Celestial " suicide. 

Itis to be hoped that no American will 
bo rash enough to attempt the pronuncia- 
tion of the Japanese names, for a lockjaw 
will be sure to follow. In cases of that 
kind the only cure is to pronounce the 
name backward — a fact which should be 
borne in mind to be used in cases of emer- 
gency. 

The Japanese cross rivers, at home, on 
platforms borne on the shoulders of stal- 
wart men. Let the common councils of 
several cities see to it that they do not 
try to ferry the Hudson in that manner — 
as they might find some difficulty in 
passing the Jersey shore shad poles 
safely. 

The Japanese bow low for every favor 
tendered them, being provided with a 
hinge in their spine for that especial pur- 
pose. Therefore let no humbug vender 
of magnetic strengthening plasters dream 
that he is going to get his pockets plas- 
tered with Japanese gold. 

If a Japanese cannot bow low nine hun- 
dred and ninety times every hour he is 
deprived of his citizenship and put to ma- 
king lacquer ware. 

The Japanese give away a costly ring 
every time a lady of rank addresses them. 
As all of our women are " queens " it is 
highly probable that they will all try to 
" ring in." Consequently Tiffany's trade 
will be injured, and diamonds become 
cheap as introductions. 

The Japanese worship idols and carry 
their gods along with them. Our pious 
people, doubtless, will be shocked at this 
fact, but will be relieved when we inform 
them that the gods are all gold ! They, 
themselves, worship tho same gods six 
days of the week — only giving the true 
God one day in seven. The Japanese wor. 
ship their gods several times every day, 
and thereforoare models of devotion which 
our " leading men" and Wall street will 
do well to consult. 



The Japanese are the neatest people in 
the world and consider it a gross insult 
for a man to address them who has dirty 
teeth or uncleaned finger nails. Let mem- 
bers of "reception committees" remember 
what has been said in regard to ripping 
open of bowels and use the tooth and 
nail brush vigorously. Some members 
we know of should commence the cleans- 
ing process immediately, as it doubtless 
must take several weeks to place their 
dentals and digitals in acceptable order. 

Finally, the Japanese are great ad- 
mirers of art and will all subscribe for 
this Journal and the premium plate. 
The Herald, and Times, and Tribune, need 
not feel invidious at this preference, for 
it shows how highly cultivated and civil- 
ized these * outsiders " are. 

An artist, not celebrated for his 

social virtues, astonishes us by sending in 
the following amorous contribution, as ex- 
pression of his " feelinks :" 

TO THE PORTRAIT OF HER 1 LOVE. 

By an Artist. 



Thod'rt all my fancy painted thee, 

No beauty dost thou lack, 
My pet, my pride, my darling duck, 

My precious canvass-back 1 
I've bruslted thy hair, so ivory-black, 

I've made thy lips to smile. 
Although thy blush, to hear my praise, 

Grows madder all the while. 

Thine eyes ! they are the bluest eyes 

That ever yet were seen I 
I am not ultra in ray love, 

Although they are ultra-marine. 
Thy slender frame — oh, would that I 

Might clasp it to my heart 1 
Twould eas-al pains which trouble me— 

But ah ! its joints might part. 

I've decked thee out with glorious gems 

In bright chrome-yellow set — 
They do not cost so much as those 

At Tiffany's, my pet ! 
I would have dyed to have thy form 

Arrayed in fitting gown 
Of velvet richness ; so I've went 

And gone and done it brown 1 

I would have asked thy counterpart 

To share thy lot with me, 
But then I have no lot nor part 

In brown-stone fronts that be. 
My only lot, a lot of casts 

'Mong which my lot is cast ; 
She would take umbcr-age at my suit 

And break my heart at last. 

But as for thee, thou changeless one, 

Forever still and sweet, 
I pay no frightful bills for thee 

Who neither drink nor eat. 



My pallet I have shared with thee, 

My love, my bride divine ! 
Nor have I grudged thy lips their share 

Of oil and turpentine. 

But should the cord that holds thee break. 

And thou ignobly fall, 
I'll coldly say : " Go, hang thyself 

Upon some other wall. " 
Yet oh 1 however dark my fate, 

How deep my fit of blues, 
I never, never, even for bread 

Will pawn thee to the Jews 1 

Elliot, the portrait painter, lately 

cut a painting from its frame, in the 
Academy Exhibition, because it was badly 
hung. He literally cut a caper, or, in the 
language of the ring, " he made a dash at 
the mug and brought it down." If every 
aggrieved artist should do tha, same thing 
for the same reason, what a "ripping" 
time there would be ! We have yet to 
see any hanging committee hang pictures 
to the satisfaction of artists or the public. 
The real fault is not in the committees 
but in the galleries themselves, which, in 
the Academy building, are mere cribs, 
totally unfitted for an exhibition of good 
pictures. For showing poor pictures the 
rooms are admirably contrived — serving 
the good purpose of giving the artist an 
excuse for defects, in that his picture is 
" outrageously hung. " : 

We have, among other foreign 

items, the following : The Princess Ma- 
thilde, in preparing for her appearance in 
the costume of an Egyptian princess, at 
the fancy ball recently given by the Em- 
press, employed Giraud, a prominent artist 
of Paris, to paint her face, arms, and neck 
to a bronze color. Tho work occupied the 
artist three hours. When in full costume 
the princess seemed to be a living picture 
of the times of Sesostris or the Pharaohs." 
This will do for, Paris ; but Indiana artists 
have set a better precedent in the way of 
" delusions," because some practical good 
is the result. At a ,! fancy ball " given 
by an empress of the Wabash Valley, 
near Lafayette, the princesses of the Valley 
appeared in exquisitely colored hose, 
which commanded the admiration of all. 
The best artist of Lafayette (whose name 
has something too frigid in it to allow of 
its mention in connection with this — well, 
slightly exhilarating subject) was em- 
ployed for three days in painting the legs 
of the princesses with yellow, blue, corn, 
whiskey, and " bottom mud " colors ; and 
so well did he succeed that silk hose were 
"nowhar." Talk of the successes of 
bronzing the Princess Mathilde after this ! 
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It is a fact that preachers almost 

invariably have pretty wives. Such a 
thing as a travelling preacher or mission- 
ary having a homely-looking wife we have 
never heard of. How is it that such 
poorly paid laborers as these brethren 
generally are, can pick up the " sweetest " 
women ? Elder Kimball, the Mormon, 
in one of his recent " charges " to the 
missionaries just going out " on the tour," 
evidently appreciated this psychological 
fact, in regard to the preachers, for he 
said : " Brethren, I want you to under- 
stand that it is not to be as it has been 
heretofore. The brother missionaries have 
been in the habit of picking out the pret- 
tiest women for themselves before they 
get here, and bringing on the ugliest for 
us ; hereafter you have to bring them all 
here before taking any of them, and let 
us all have a fair shake." 

Among other resolutions offered at 

the late Woman's Rights Convention, in 
this city, was one by Mrs. Jones, of Ohio, 
declaring that woman's sphere cannot be 
bounded ; that the laws of mind are as 
immutable as those of the planetary world, 
and that the true woman must ever re- 
volve around the great sun of moral light 
and truth. As that sun appears, now-a- 
days, to be located at a considerable dis- 
tance from the earth, woman will have 
some big revolutions to make if she gets 
her " rights.'' If we see meteors or 
comets flying across the orbits of the 
planets, we may take it for granted they 
are women in pursuit of the sun afore- 
said. It is a fact that even the " strong 
minded " have a great tendency to seek 
the sons. 

An artist friend of ours tells a 

good thing on himself. Spending the 
summer up in the Katskills he found 
woodchucks more plenty than roast beef: 
and rather complained, one day, to his 
wife, that she did not understand prepar- 
ing wild game ; " For," said he, " wood- 
chuck is very fine if only thoroughly pre- 
pared." "Have you ever eaten any?" 
inquired his wife. " Why, no ; but I 
know they must be good — it is unreasona- 
ble to think so clean and fat an animal is 
not as good as lamb or roast pig. I will 
eat one if you will prepare it by stuffing 
and carefully roasting it." So he skinned 
a fine one which the dogs had that morn- 
ing dugout; and the obliging wife pre- 
pared it as he requested. It really did 
look tempting, when it came on the table, 
and smelled as savory as a feast of roast 



pig. It opened beautifully — it really 
looked charmingly on the plate. " There," 
the enthusiastic artist remarked, " I told 
you so — just as nice at if it had cost two 
dollars." He conveyed a rich morsel to 
his mouth, chewed it slightly, and down 
it went. The wife looked on admiringly. 
Another piece went in and down — partial- 
ly. One or two efforts succeeded in for- 
cing it into the stomach. Tears stood in 
the epicure's eyes. " Blazes !" he groaned ; 
" what a beast is a " — , the rest it was left 
for the wife to surmise, for the husband 
had cleared the table and was repeating 
" chuck, chuck !" out of doors, while the 
poor woman was overcome with her feel- 
ings within. When he returned he found 
her rolling on the floor absolutely crying 
with laughter. Then he got mad. " D — n 
woodchuck !" he shouted ; and seizing the 
platter, hurled it out the door, through 
which he also made his exit, going to the 
woods to " do the subject justice," proba- 
bly. He had not got out sight of the 
house when he heard his wife call from 
the door : " My dear, do fetch home an- 
other w-o-o-d-c-h-u-c-k with you for sup- 
per !" This was too much ; so the artist 
stopped, seized a fence post and tried to 
pull it up, as he thought, to beat his wife ; 
but his madness spent itself on it; and he 
returned to the house, ere long, a wiser 
and a more fastidious man. The wife, for 
a long time, kept from her husband a 
fact which came to her knowledge a day 
or two after the preparation of "the 
beast." A paper of black snuff had been 
opened and used, in the stead of black 
pepper, in seasoning the animal — which 
■accounted for the nausea to her husband's 
stomach. But, to this day, the artist 
cannot bear to hear of woodchuck. 

A dear little child who plays much 

around our editorial table, asked us, the 
other day, " If that tree grew up there ?" 
pointing to a picture by one of our good 
artists, wherein an old elm was faithfully 
portrayed. The query was a neat com- 
pliment to the artist ; for, had his work 
been less true to nature it would not have 
impressed the child so favorably. Chil- 
dren, if not judges of technicalities, are con- 
noisseurs in the way of effects : and, like 
the great novelist who always took the 
judgment of women and children on his 
work before committing it to press, we 
are always anxious to hear what the wo- 
men and children say of any work of 
art. If it impresses their pure, spirit- 
uelle perceptions favorably we are al- | 



ways sure the painting haB something 
good in it. 

Reading from the " Life in Spain," 

by Thornbury, art critic for the London 
Athenceum, we chance upon this flowery 
description of a kaleidoscope, as it ap- 
peared to his youthful eyes: "As if a 
magician had manufactured a new toy by 
cutting up half a dozen rainbows into a 
salad, seasoning the dish by slicing in a 
sunset cloud, two dozen of Rowney's best 
water colors, and serving up with a gar- 
nish of fricasseed summer-flowers, particu- 
larly tulips, adding a sprinkle of jewel- 
dust and 6ome layers of butterflies, cut 
small ' to liking.' " This will do even for 
an "epicac," as Mrs. Partington would 
say. This book, by Thornbury. is perfect- 
ly musical in its flow of humor and — 
spirits. 

The papers tell of Pope Pius hav- 
ing issued " a bull " against certain trans- 
gressors of his authority. Would it not 
have been more Pius to bear with them. 
A bull is a beastly thing at the best. How 
came the Vatican thunders to be called 
by such a name ? Will some of the quid- 
nuncs tell us ? 

Robert Dale Owen has advertised, 

we see, for well authenticated ghost stories. 
How many such stories are authentic? 
We have been skeptical in the matter of 
ghosts, since the advent of hooped skirts; 
for, some how or other, it seems to us 
there is a skeleton under those skirts ; yet 
who can believe such a thing possible ? 
And, if we cannot believe in skeleton 
shirts how can we believe in ghosts ? No, 
Mr. Owen, we cannot give you any "au- 
thentic" ghosts, but we can give you 
several authentic stories about the said 
" skeletons." If those will answer your 
purpose draw upon us, at sight ! 

They have been having a shower 

of meteoric stones out in Ohio, lately, and 
the wise-acres are in great wonder in re- 
gard to where the rocks came from. An 
earthquake is always followed by the 
eruption of some distant volcano; and 
every prize fight is followed by a shower 
of "rocks." We see no great mystery, 
therefore, in the Ohio visitation. 

Talking of prize fights : the referee, 

in the case of the recent " international " 

contest (?) decided the fight " a draw " 

not being able to say which man was the 
worst whipped. A contemptible discharge 
of his duty, wo say ; for, if he wished to 
know which was the stronger man, after 
the 42d round, why didn't he stand up 
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und let first Heenan and then Sayers 
" punch " him a little ? He could then 
have quickly determined which had mus- 
cle enough left to hold the helt. 

"When will auctioneers, executors, 

and others, cease to try and humbug the 
public by palming off as veritable " old 
masters" very poor copies of the master- 
pieces of old art ? A late sale, in this 
city, " comprising many rare works, of 
priceless value, by the greatest painters 
the world ever saw," induced us to visit 
the collection, previous to the sale, and 
we found the whole concern hardly wortH 
wall room — a few good small pictures and 
a great many execrable large pieces. 
That the public is not to be humbugged 
by "certificates of genuineness" is evident 
from the fact that eighty-seven "lots" 
brought, at the sale, a trifle over fifteen 
hundred dollars ! Had the works been 
"masterpieces," as averred by the cata- 
logue, fifteen thousand dollars would have 
been a very small price for eighty-seven 
pictures — one of which was a professed 
Murillo. Moral : If the public are not to 
be " bamboozled " by false representations 
in regard to the value of paintings, auc- 
tioneers and others concerned should not 
hurt their reputations and strain their 
consciences by misrepresentations. 

Speaking of pictures : A friend of 

ours, just from the West, called one day. 
" What is the news ?" said we. " Oh, I 
have just made a superb purchase — Coles' 
Voyage of Life for three hundred and 
fifty dollars!'' "You don't say so !" we 
exclaimed, while a pang of regret shot 
through our breast that we should not 
have known of this bargain and have 
secured the prize for our subscribers' 
benefit. " Yes, I was coming up Broad- 
way, and heard a gentleman on the walk 
remark to another : ' It is too bad — they 
are selling Coles' Voyage of Life, in there, 
for a song. It is truly a great shame.' 
So in I posted, and actually secured that 
great work for three hundred and fifty 
dollars ! Ha ! ha ! You may have it for 
just six thousand five hundred dollars — 
worth ten thousand, for you once told me 
so." Aud our friend was fairly overcome 
with his good fortune. Presto change ! 
We " smelt the Norway." " Where are 
your prizes?" said we. " Packed up, and 
off for Ohio — auctioneer did the boxing 
and shipping for twenty dollars — very 
reasonable considering my bargain." We 
seemed incredulous, and then laughed 
out. " What are you laughing at V the 



Ohioan asked. " At you, sir. We are 
laughing that your boasted sharpness 
should have been so easily diddled, by a 
mock auctioneer. Your Voyage of Life 

is sold every week, at the same place, 

Broadway. The auctioneer has a painter 
who " does " the whole set (four) in six 
days; and almost every week some green 
horn gets '•' stuck " just as you have been. 
Your pictures, when you come to look at 
them by daylight, you will find to be the 
most disgusting daubs you ever saw." 
Our friend went away a wiser and sadder 
man, muttering, as he went down-stairs, 
' I'll whale that chap, see if I don't, if I 
can catch him." Whether " that chap " 
was the auctioneer, or the " pigeon " who 
made the remark on the sidewalk which 
turned the steps of our friend into the 
sales-room, we are unable to learn. Our 
friend went home the very next day. 

The steel plate, in this number, is 

a fine representation of the head of Otsego 
Lake, approaching Cooperstown. A party 
of pleasure is out upon the waters, in the 
old flat boat, kept at Cooperstown for 
that purpose. 1 n the stern of the boat ap- 
pears the late Fenimore Cooper, dressed 
in the old hat and coat with which he 
used invariably to adorn himself for these 
excursions. He is addressing Mr. Doug- 
las — his guest on the occasion referred 
to. The lakes of Central New-York are 
almost unexcelled for their picturesque 
beauty, and deserve more notice than 
they receive. If situated in Europe they 
would be the theme of scores of books by 
" American tourists." 

Our friends in all parts of the 

country will confer a great favor upon us 
by remitting to the editor of this Joornaj. 
all news relating to art in their vicinity. 
The only way in which a fair estimate can 
be made of the progress the country is 
making in the department of its art taste 
and talent is by the adding together of 
facts and results. If our friends will but 
give us the facts we will, for our own 
part, bring forward the results; and thus 
shall .be able to present to our readers 
such a record of art as cannot but be grati- 
fying and beneficial. 

" We are informed by many of our 
editorial friends, that copies of their pa- 
pers containing notices of the Journal 
and Association, are sent to us ; but we 
are sorry to say very few, indeed, of such 
papers reach us. If they ever reach the 
New-York Post-office they do not get out 
of it except as '' old paper " at two cents 



per pound. When we inform our editorial 
friends that about two tons of non-de- 
livered papers are sold from this post 
office, each month, they will surmise 
where their enclosures go to. If our 
friends remit us papers which they es- 
pecially desire we should see, let them 
prepay the same and plainly direct " Cos- 
mopolitan Art Journal, box 3224, New- 
York City Post-office." These precau- 
tions will insure us a sight of their paper 
beyond doubt. 

Single subscribers to the Associa- 
tion may take hope again. Through the 
judicious suggestions and excellent man- 
agement of matters at Washington, by 
Mr. Colfax, of Indiana (one of the secre- 
taries of the Association whom the peo- 
ple would send to Congress, no matter 
whether or not the Directory consented !) 
the new postal bill provides that engrav- 
ings may be sent on wooden rollers and 
only subject to book and paper postage, 
viz., one cent per ounce. If this, bill passes 
(and we earnestly plead and hope it may) 
country subscribers to the Association 
will no longer have to complain that their 
interests and rights are outraged by the 
arbitrary diclums of the Post-office De- 
partment. For years the Association 
delivered its engravings safely to all parts 
of the country by the use of a wooden 
roller, which strengthened the package 
so as to enable it to withstand the out- 
rageous usage of the mails; but, when 
Mr. Holt came into power " wooden 
rollers" were declared contraband, and 
with no warning whatever of the change, 
the Directory were forbidden to send any 
more engravings through the mails, 
packed on wood, under penalty of paying 
letter postage on the package — an act of 
prohibition, in reality. But the engrav- 
ings must go to subscribers, even if the 
" authorities that be " would prevent it. 
The cities could be reached through the 
expresses, but the country could only be 
served through the post-offices. Hence, 
the ingenuity of the Directory was taxed 
to secure the vade mecum which Mr. Holt 
could not declare non permittable. It was 
at last found in the paper tube, which, by 
coming under the head of " necessary 
packing," was allowed to.pass the post at 
paper rates. But, though the tubes do very 
well, wooden rollers insure a greater de- 
gree of safety in carriage and good condi- 
tion of the engraving itself; andit therefore 
is to be hoped that the new bill may re- 
ceive affirmative consideration. 



